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The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


By 


A. Johnston 


Grand Chief Engineer, B. L. E. 


The first attempt of locomotive engineers to 


ma labor organization was made nearly 85 


ars ago when a group of 68 engineers represent- 
in 13 States met in Baltimore, 
"The 


the 


w 45 railroads 


+» and formed National Protective Asso- 


fation." However, newness of the movement 


a the outbreak of the Civil War prevented The 


tional Protective Association from becoming 


Arnal y 
bveral 


termination of 


after 
the 


locomotive engineers to organize 


established and it disintegrated 


years of existence. Nevertheless, 


l order to increase their wages and to improve 
A 


issued early in 1863, 


ir working 
call to 
M at the 


) Detroit, 


conditions did not diminish. 
organize was 
conclusion of 3 days of deliberation 
the "Brotherhood of the Footboard,” 
the Brotherhood 


gineers, was established. 


" known as of Locomotive 


The Brotherhood and divisions 
lodges 


centers. 


grew rapidly 


or local were soon organized in 


railroad 
attempted to fight the organization by reducing 


many 


Some railroad employers 


wages or intimidating and discharging the men. 
Most railroads, 


the establishment of the Brotherhood and within a 


however, raised no objection to 
few years it had successfully negotiated a number 


of important wage and seniority agreements. It 
is noteworthy that locomotive engineers attending 
of the 


exceptions accorded 


rare 


the 


conventions Brotherhood are with 


free transportation by 
railroads. At times, railroads have even arranged 


special transportation for them without charge, 


as for example, in 1869 when delegates to the 
Baltimore convention were taken in special cars 
to Washington to visit the Nation's Capital and 


to meet President Grant. 





The principles and objectives of the Brotherhood 
today are the same as when the organization was 
founded more than three-quarters of a century 
ago. These principles were eloquently 
by Grand Chief Engineer Charles Wilson in his 
address to the Sixth Annual Convention in 1869— 


stated 


Our objects are worthy of the best 
efforts of any class of men. They are to 
elevate our standing and improve our abil- 
ities as locomotive engineers and to 
improve our characters as men, and thus 
exemplify ourmotto by practicing sobriety, 
truth, justice, and morality, and thereby 
apply our rule of doing unto others as we 
would that others should do unto us, and 
so fulfil the law, andgain the respect of 
the railway managers that employ us, as 
well as the traveling public, who patronize 


the trains we run, 


The constitution of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers specifies that no person can become 
a member of the Brotherhood unless he is white, 21 
years of age, and can read and write the language 
used in operating the road where he is employed. 
He must be a man of good moral character, 
temperate habits, and employed in active engine 
service. The great bulk of the membership is 
employed on steam railroads, although men operat- 
certain other 


ing elevated and subway and 


electric trains are also eligible for membership 


in the Brotherhood. 


Job Qualifications. 


resourcefulness, and courage of the 


Upon the experience, 
locomotive 
engineer depends the safe conduct of human lives, 
valuable freight, and expensive equipment. These 
important qualifications for the job of a loco- 
motive engineer are acquired only after a long 
and grueling period of preliminary training and 
have had to work as 


waiting. Many engineers 


long aS 2) years in the capacity of firemen, 
Shovéling coal and boilers 
which 


before they were promoted on the basis of their 


fueling the giant 


supply the power for the “iron horse" 


seniority rights to the job of engineer. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Believing that "the interests of employe 
and employees are coordinate," the Brother 
of Locomotive Engineers has always Sought | 
maintain amicable and cooperative relations yj; 
railroad management. This policy has not, howeye 
deterred the organization from taking a str 
position on issues of vital concern to the crap, 
When 
strikes have been resorted to in 
the interests of the membership. 
has, however, steadfastly abided 
with railroads and has never sanctioned a stoppy 


necessary, strikes or preparations 


of work in violation of Federal law. It » 


scrupulously observed the provisions of 
Railway Labor Act, which prescribes 


and procedure insettling railroad labor disputes 


the st 


Senior ity. 
locomotive engineers were employed and dismiss 


In the early days of railroading 
at the whim and fancy of railroad supervisor 
One of the first steps of the Brotherhood » 


therefore to establish firmly the engine 
right to 
Agreements 
stipulating that qualified 


selected for "runs" according to their lengths 


service on the basis of seniorit 


were negotiated with railroas 


engineers should 1 


service and that senior men be given the chi 


of jobs. This condition of employment has & 


maintained throughout the years and is the fou 
tion stone of the strength of the Brotherhood, 
Wages. At the time the organization 


founded, locomotive engineers averaged abd 


$2.50 a day, regardless of the number of nil 


traveled, or the number of hours on the 
This condition has been rectified by years 
collective bargaining, sometimes conducted Wl 
each railroad separately, sometimes with all 0 
railroads of a region, and sometimes with all ® 
railroads throughout the United States. 


Today, the average wage paid a_ locon0ll 


engineer in passenger service is $7 per 100 nil4 


traveled at the rate of 20 miles an hour ! 
freight service the engineer receives an aver 
of $8.50 per 100 miles traveled at the rate? 
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1s gilesanhour. These rates 
into consideration three 
wortant factors which deter- 
» the average monthly wage, 
ly, the weight of the 
comotive, the number of miles 
ye engineer must operate the 
womotive, and the speed with 
ch the trip is made. Over- 


calculated as a 


e pay is 
woportionate part of the 
sic rate. 

IEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 

The Brotherhood maintains 


tate and national legislative 


wards to represent the organ- 


ution before legislative 
hdies on measures affecting the general public 
vell as their craft. Such representation is 


f great importance because of the numerous laws 


ni various administrative agencies set up by 


tate and Federal governments to regulate rail- 


mad transportation. 


The efforts of the Brotherhood to promote 
safety of passengers and of railroad employees 
uve persisted practically since the origin of 


me organization. Improvements in train safety 


© operation obtained through legislative action 


inlude the use of air brakes on locomotives and 


headlight on 
povide greater visibility, 


urs, electric locomotives to 


inspection of safety 


mlves and locomotive boilers, and the law 
ponibiting employees in engine and train service 
fron working in excess of 16 hours in the aggregate 


of any 24-hour period. 


The locomotive engineers have also cooperated 
mith other railroad labor organizations in secur- 


ing legislati » protecting the rights of railroad 
wrkers to rganize and bargain collectively, to 
potain retirement annuities, and to receive 


benefits when out of 
Brotherhood has 
lve measures for greater Federal regulation or 
‘trol of highway, 
‘Tansportation agencies, to enable railroads to 


menploynent~compensation 


“rk, The supported legisla- 


water, pipe-line, and air- 








compete with these other forms of transportation 


on a more equitable basis. 
FRATERNAL BENEFITS 


The hazards faced by 
locomotive engineers prompted the Brotherhood to 


serious occupational 


provide compensation for its members and their 
families in instances of injuries or fatal acci- 
This was accomplished by the establishment 
the Locomotive Engineers Mutual Life 
The Associa- 
tion operated on a plan of mutual assessment of 


dents. 
in 1867 of 
and Accident Insurance Association. 


members until 1933, when premiums were placed on 
an actuarial basis. 


A locomotive engineer today may obtain from 
his Brotherhood various standard forms of insurance 
policies, including life, 20-payment 
life, 20-year endowment, and endowment at the age 
of 65. 
accident insurance which will compensate him for 
the loss of a hand, an 
compensate his beneficiaries in 
accidental death. 
payments up to $30 a week for 104 weeks, may also 


ordinary 


He may likewise obtain various forms of 


eye, or a foot, or 
case of his 


Disability compensation, with 


be had as a protection against loss of income 
through accidental injury. 


Several additional insurance features 
made available to the membership in 1938. 


were 
These 


a 


a . sit oy 
ple Be on a be aoe 
b> ston eee tn 1) ce te ie 
al al we” - 4 
» ww 


aS 


include a double indemnity benefit policy payable 
in the event of accidental death, ordinary life 
policy paid as an endowment at the age of 85, 
and most important of all, a retirement annuity 
at the age of 65. The latter plan has _ been 
designed to supplement retirement payments to 
members under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
thereby affording them a larger monthly income. 
More than 2,500 such annuity policies have been 
issued since they became available last year. 


MONTHLY JOURNAL 


The third annual convention of the Brotherhood 
in 1866 authorized the publication of a monthly 
journal devoted exclusively to the interests of 
the profession and the first number, composed of 
16 pages, was issued in January 1867. The Loco- 
motive &ngineers Journal has been published 
continuously since that time, and today it is 
about 5 times as large as the first issue 
and has a circulation of approximately 62,000. 
Its regular features include Brotherhood news 


The Iron Horse of the ig 


items, technical discussions of locomotiyy 
engineering and safety problems, and interpre 
tions of train rules. A recent series of articls 
on "Know Your Railroads" has given the members); 
an insight into the history and operation of 


various railroads of the United States and Cany 
ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 
The principal officers of the Brotherhood, 


Locomotive Engineers 
engineer, 10 assistant grand engineers, a gener 


comprise the grand chid 
secretary-—treasurer, and the editor and m 
of the official journal. 
Brotherhood are located in Cleveland, Ohio, 
The Brotherhood has at the present time ove 
900 local divisions or lodges, with a tot 
membership in excess of 60,000 on practically @ 
railroads in the United States and Canada. Menbe 
on each railroad system elect a general chai 


Headquarters of 


and a general committee of adjustment to hanil 
their wage and grievance problems. 





AW 





mailing list of the Bulletin. 





PLEASE NOTE 


Under Postal regulations effective July 1, 1939, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is compelled to remove from the mailing list of the Labor Information Bulletin the 
names of all persons or organizations who have not specifically requested the Bureau 
to continue sending them this publication. 

A postal card announcing this requirement was recently sent to everyone on the 
A reply to this postal card must be forwarded to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics immediately to assure continued receipt of the Bulletin. 
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Production, Employment, and Pay Rolls in 1939 


The statistics on industrial production are taken from reports of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of Commerce. Employment and pay rolls, except for 
Class I steam railroads, are based on Bureau of Labor Statistics figures adjusted to 


the 1937 Census of Manufactures. 


The gains in business and industrial activity durable-goods industries, particularly iron and 

ip the last few months of 1938 were for the most steel, machine tools, airplanes, and shipbuilding. 

t saintained during the first 6 months of 1939. Among nondurable-goods manufacturing industries, 

yer : T he«< , 

the 8 my the average, output of mills and mines during production of rubber tires and tubes was nearly 

the first half of 1939 was about 25 percent higher 70 percent greater than in the first half of last 

MOC ives thn in the first 6 months of 1938. year. Activity in cotton mills increased 31 

\terpre’ percent, and output of leather and boots and 
1 stries other than agri- 

f ic} meeageces 3 we . shoes averaged 18 percent higher. 

articly ture increased during the first 6 months of 


emberst om By June the number of workers with jobs Building construction was nearly one-third 
nm of tin nonagricultural industries was estimated by larger in the first half of 1939 than in the 
nd F th Bureau of Labor Statistics at nearly 33,500,000, same period of last year. Sales by department 
o approximately 1,200,000 more than in June stores were nearly 4 percent higher than in 

syear ago. the first 6 months of 1938, while in the rural 
The most outstanding gains in activity during areas, sales of general merchandise averaged 


the first half of 1939 were recorded in the about 12 percent higher. 
ALL MANUFACTURING 


Output of manufacturing industries in the on the average during the first 6 months of 1929, 
first half of 1939 averaged about 28 percent 890 were employed this year, as compared with 
higher than in the similar period of 1938. It 843 in the first half of last year and 1,039 
us 18 percent lower than in the first half of in the first 6 months of 1937. For every $1,000 
37 and22 percent lower than in the corresponding paid out in factory wages in 1929, $769 was paid 
wriod of 1929. Employment and pay rolls also out in the first 6 months of 1939, $673 in the 
tivanced in 1939 but remained lower than in 1937 corresponding period a year ago, and $939 in the 
©1929. Forevery 1,000 factory workers employed first half of 1937. 
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18,600,000 tons of 


first half of 1939. 


Approximately 
were produced in the 


output remained about one-third smaller 
1937 1929, it 


the 


and increased 


same period a year ago. More 


steel 


substantially 


workers 


STEEL 
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period 


of 
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PRODUCTION 


929 S2SSD 


MONTHS 
29.0MILLION TONS-INGOTS [OO PERCENT 


1929 
$3398 


26.8 MILLION TONS- INGOTS 99 PERCENT 


Ss 


10.8 MILLION TONS- INGOTS 


23 


18.6 MILLION TONS- INGOTS 64 PERCENT 





1937 


1938 


37 PERCENT 





1939 





EMPLOYMENT 
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AA 
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419,000 WORKERS 
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A ft 
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92 PERCENT 


WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 


666665 


$14,400,000 100 PERCENT 


666 


$8,240,000 57 PERCENT 


6666 


$10,900,000 76 PERCENT 








cars 


of 


About 800,000 more passenger 


were produced in the first 6 months 


the year earlier. Automobile assemblies, 


were 29 below the first 


1937 


about percent 


and not guite two-thirds as great 


and 


1939 


as 


AUTOMOBILES 


trucks comparable 


than than 100,000 


however, industry this 


payments were 5 


1938. 


half 


of 


for the 6 months of 


period 
additional 
year 


percent 


of 1929. On the 


workers had 
and augyzregate 


higher than 





PRODUCTION 


ccs ACA 


MONTHS 
3.2 MILLION CARS 100 PERCENT 


(Go om oe om 


2.8 MILLION CARS 88 PERCENT 


B. 


1.2 MILLION CARS 


(Ga ae 


2.0 MILLION CARS 


1937 


1938 


38 PERCENT 





1939 


62 PERCENT 





EMPLOYMENT 
501,000 WORKERS !00 PERCENT 
‘ A 


537,000 WORKERS’ 107 PERCENT 
{eo} 2) {eo} 


301,000 WORKERS 60 PERCENT 
o o fe} 





403,000 WORKERS 81 PERCENT 


WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 
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$16,600,000 100 PERCENT 


655555 


$16,500,000 100 PERCEM | 


HOE 


S565 é 


$12,000,000 


. 


46 PERCENT | 





73 PERCENT | 








CLASS | RAILROADS 


freight car loadings by Class I rail- less than in 1937 


first half of 


Total 


he 1939 exceeded by more Averaged over 
roads in the 


a million cars the total car loadings for the 
1938. 


was slightly 


har 


ase period of The number of cars of freight rolls were 


ed this year, however, was about 20 percent a year ago. 
,06e - 


the 
higher 


likewise rh abo the 


and 40 percent less than in 1929. 


6 months, railroad employment 


this year than in 1938. Pay 


level of 





EMPLOYMENT 


A A 5 A 
1,660,000 WORKERS 
re) o ¢ 


1,120,000 WORKERS 
6 6 [©] 


PRODUCTION 


FREIGHT CARS LOADED 


25.6 MILLION CARS 100 PERCENT 


nae 


19.0 MILLION CARS 


14.2 MILLION CARS 


15.3 MILLION CARS 


FIRST SIX 


— 100 PERCENT 
) PERCENT 


74 PERCENT 67 PERCENT 


56 PERCENT 927,000 WORKERS 56 PERCENT 


AR 


954,000 WORKERS 


PERCENT 
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WEEKLY PAY ROLLS 
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$ 55,300,000 100 PERCENT 


65 6é 


¢ 37,600,000 68 PERCENT 
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$32,800,000 


656 


$ 34,300,000 


59 PERCENT 





62 PERCENT 








ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


of electrical produced in employment in 


of 


The amount energy 


substantially larger factured 


of 


half 1939 was gas 


the first 


than in the corresponding the in 1939. The 


It 28 


months of 


periods 


preceding years. was percent larger than employed was 


for the first 6 i929. However, average first half of 


electric 
establishments c¢ 
total 
also 


last 


light and power ind manu- 


yntinued decline 
weekly waee word«ers 
lower this yes thar ! the 


year. 
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KILOWATT HOURS 
/ / / / 
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PERCENT 47.4 BILLION 100 PERCENT [| 306,000 WORKERS 100 PERCENT 
A f f fA 
PERCENT 299,000 WORKERS 98 PERCENT 


THY 


(eee TT cr 
290,000 WORKERS 95 PERCENT 
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+ + 


60.5 BILLION 


PERCENT 








128 PERCENT 
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the first 


per 
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10.8 billion board feet--an 
1938. 
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about 


1937 


tput was 


6 months of and nearly 


first 


This 
12 percent smaller 
40 


LUMBER 


less than in 


pay 


half 
increase 
half 


than 


of 
rolls 


percent 


1929. 
in sawmills and logging camps aVerars 
slightly higher thaninthe first half of last 
They were not as high as in the first 6 months » 
1937 and were markedly below 1929. 


Both employment and wee 
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same 
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year 40. 


period 4@ 


over 


of bituminous coal for the 


1939 Ww Slightly larger 
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year ago. Employment 


the 6 months were lower 


The decline in employment 


than 


and pay 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


first 6 rolls was due in 


for the work in 


rolls of negotiations 


than a tion, employment, 


and pay markedly lower 


April and part 


on anew 


than 


large part to the suspensi« 


ot May 


pending settlene 


union contract. 


and pay rolls this 


in the first half of 1937. 
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State Legislation on Labor Relations 
By 
Charles F. Sharkey 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to keep a record of financial transactions », 


The tendency in several States to enact measures 
seriously restricting the rights of labor to organ- 
ize and tobargain collectively was the outstanding 
field 
Shortly after the passage of the National 


1935, 


feature in the of State labor legislation 
in 1939. 
five States — 


Labor Relations Act in 


Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
labor relations laws modeled 
1939, 
drastically 


Wisconsin -- enacted 


after the Federal act. During nowever, 


Wisconsin and Pennsylvania changed 


their labor relations laws, while ‘ichigan and 


Minnesota enacted new, far-reaching leyvislation 
restricting employees in their rights to organize 
and bargain collectively. Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
vania also changed their anti-injunction laws so 
that injunctions may now be granted more frequently 


in labor disputes. 


Wisconsin. The new labor relations act in 


Wisconsin created an Employment Relations Board 


of three members appointed by the Governor. The 


law guarantees the right of employees to engage 
in lawful concerted activities, as well as their 
right torefrain fromsuch activities. Representa- 
tives chosen for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing by the majority of the employees voting in a 
collective-bargaining unit are to be regarded as 
the exclusive representatives of all the employees. 
nust be determined 


Questions of representation 


by a secret ballot. kmployees who have _ been 


found guilty of an unfair labor practice may be 


excluded from voting. 


The act defines unfair practices of employers. 
Such 


dues 


check-off of 
writing. It 


employees. 


practices include the union 


unless authorized in also 


defines unfair practices of These 


include coercion and intimidation, mass picketing, 


secondary boycotts, violation of a collective- 


bargaining agreement, picketing or boycotting 


unless a strike has been called, and taking 


unauthorized possession of the property of an 


employer. Labor representatives are required 


make reports to members. 


The new anti-injunction law of Wisconsiy , 
made applicable only to such controversies yh 
with 
collective-bargaining 


involve an employer the majority of i 


employees in a unit, 


other labor disputes injunctions may noy 


granted. This is in contrast with the previgg 
law under which an injunction could be used 
in rare instances. The new law also prohibj: 
picketing by a union which does not represet, 
majority of the employees for which it , 


attempting to bargain. 


Pennsylvania. 
Labor Relations Act the law was changed fron ts 


By amendments to the Pemisylvan 


Wagner-Act type to the so-called “eyualiziy’ 


type, usually considered as anti-labor. The amenis 
act prohibits unfair labor practices by employes 
as well as by employers. The check-off syste 


union dues is considered an unfair  practiv 


unless the employer is authorized by a najorit 
vote of the employees and by the individual author 
each Sit-—down strikes a 


ization of employee. 


forbidden as are attempts to “coerce” fell 
workers in matters of union membership or in & 


choice of a bargaining agent. 


The anti-injunction law was changed so ti 
violatie 


will me 


it will not apply to labor disputes in 


of an existing labor agreement. It 


apply where the majority of the employe 


involved have not joined a labor organization ® 


when the union or its members have engaged ll! 


"sit-down" strike. 


Minnesota. The labor relations la ® 


Minnesota establisiies in the department of la 
and industry an independent division of conciilr 
tion under the supervision of a labor concilis 
appointed by the Governor. Whenever represelt 
tives of employees or a labor organization desi" 


to negotiate a collective-bargaining agree 





give no’ 
yrganiz 
wreenen 
interest 
intent1o 
» the 1 


the Str 


fa col 


requirec 


a5 wel ] 
nisdene. 
emplove 


rganiz. 


op make any changes in the existing agreement, 


days' notice to 


wey are required to give 10 


required to 
labor 
change in an 


the employer. Employers are also 
ive notice to their employees or their 
sganization of any intended 


yreement. In industries affected with a public 


Ctions gy . ? 
BB interest 30 days' notice is required. 


Notice of 
intention to strike or to lock out must be given 
Sconsin fi +) the labor conciliator at least 10 days before 


Sies wi 


the strike or lock-out becomes effective. 


It is considered an unfair labor practice by 


employee or labor organization-- 
(1) to institute a strike in violation 


of a collective-baryaining agreement; 


© preving 
uSed on} 
prohibit (2) to strike without giving the notice 


present ; required by law; 


(3) to seize oroccupy employer's property 
uring the existence of a labor dispute; 


(4) to picket a place of employment unless 


miSylvar , , 

"4. strike is in progress and unless the majority 
from th : 
sa fthe persons engaged in picketing are employees; 


i ine’ — , . : 
qual ii (5) to interfere with the operation of a 


e amends 
> when neither the owner or operator are a 


employes 
proyes the strixe; 


syst 
yste (6) to compel or attempt to compel any 
ractle : ' . : 
P person to join or refrain from joining any labor 


| majorit , :, 
' organization or any strike against his will. 


] author: 


rikes a The Labor Mediation Act of Michigan 


Michigan. 


also forbids wiftair labor practices by employees 


as well as employers and makes such practices 


nisdemeanors. Among the forbidden practices by 


employers are domination or support of labor 


violatis rganizations or company unions and discrimination 


will m 


nployes 


to discourage membership in any labor organization. 


mployees are forbidden to participate in a 
vation sit-down strike or to intimidate fellow workers 
aged ini 


id induce them to join a union or prevent them 


working. 
O1HER LABOR LEGISLATION 


several States, however, have improved and 
Strengthened their labor laws either by enacting 
new measures or amending existing laws pertain- 


no 


ing to hours of work, child labor, minimum wages, 


) or! . . . 
workmen's compensation, etc. Social-securi ty 


measures, such as aid to the blind and to needy 
aged and children, also received attention. 


In Utah. the coverage of the §8-hour-day, 
48-nour-week law was extended to women employed 
in any industry, except those employed in 


canneries, executive positions, and domestic 


service. Restaurant employees in Montana must 


have 12 consecutive hours’ rest after 8 hours 
of duty. The Massachusetts law providing for 1 
day of rest in 7 has been extended to cover 


mechanical establishments and workshops. 


Wage payments received legislative considera- 
tion in some States. \ new wage-payment law in 
Indiana requires an employer to pay all employees 
separated from the pay roll within 24 hours. In 
case of suspension of work due to an industrial 
dispute, the wages of an employee must be paid on 
the next regular pay day. The labor commissioner 
in this State was empowered to take assignments 
of wage claims of less than $100 and to sue for 
their collection. The New Hampshire labor com- 
missioner alsowas authorized toact for a claimant 


in the collection of wages of less than $200. 


West Virginia adopted a new child-labor law 
prohibiting the employment of children under 16 
years of age without a permit, and reducing the 
hours of their labor from 48 to 40 a week. The 
8-hour=day, 6-day-week provision was -retained. 
The act also prohibits night work from 6 p.m. to 
7 ame, and raises the winimum age from 16 to 15 
in hazardous employments. Another West Virginia 


law prohibits industrial homework in a number of 


specified industries and authorizes the labor 


commissioner to investigate homework practices 


and enforce the new provisions. 4ll homework 


done in the State must now be labeled. 


Following the passage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, etforts were made to have 
the States adopt similar measures. This attempt 
failed in every State. However, the legislatures 
of California, Montana, New Hampshire, Oregon, 


South Carolina, and Vermont authorized their 


agencies administering the labor laws to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in the enforcement of 


the Wage and Hour Act. 





A Decade of Our National Income, 1929-38 


Income The aggregate national income of 

Produced the United States reached its highest 
level in 1929 when the value of all the goods 
produced and services rendered in the country was 
estimated at 82.7 billion dollars. During the 
depression years following the stock-market crash 


in October 1929, the national income declined 


estimated by the Department of Commerce at appr, 
imately & billion dollars. 
billion dollars or 11 percent lower than the 7 
1929-38, the 
national income in the United States has thus 
fluctuated from a high of 82.7 billion dollars 
in 1929 to a low of 40.1 billion iM 1932 and 


This is nearly 4 


income. Over the 10-year period, 








NATIONAL INCOME PRODUCED 





ECONOMIC GROUP 


1929 


1932 


19 36 


1937 





Total .« « « « 


Revdoultme «cc tte vesee 
ee ha ee % 8 oe ee Oe eS 
Electric light and power and gas 
Manufacturing ....- 

Contract construction 
Transportation . 

Communication . . 

Trade . «2 « « e ° 
Finance . ... « ° ° 
Government* .. . ° ° ° 
Social security 

Service . « « « « e 

Miscellaneous . ° 





82,691 


7,258 
1,789 
1,268 
20,297 
3,762 
7,095 
1,045 
11,289 
8,845 
6,317 
9,750 
3,976 





Millions of dol 


40,089 


2,551 

478 
1,011 
6,012 

829 
3,623 

722 
5,380 
5,141 
6,349 
5,632 
2,359 





65,226 


5,970 
1,229 
1,116 
14,937 
1,634 
4,796 
767 
8,459 
6,044 
9,447 
299 
7,661 
2,868 





lars 


71,853 


6,378 
1,428 
1,20! 
17,551 
1,86! 
5,142 
816 
9,18! 
6,576 
9,133 
950 
8,588 
3,048 





63,993 | 


5,432 | 


1,05) 


1,143 | 
12,808 | 
1,759 | 
4,409 | 

804 
8,76! | 
6,116 | 
9,845 | 
1,119 | 


8,200 


2,550 | 


* Includes work-relief wages aggregating 646 million dollars in 1933, 2,383 million dollars | 


Source: Defartuent of Commerce 





tn 1936, 1,799 million dollars in 1937, and 2,144 million dollars in 1998. 











By 1932 it fell to40.1 billion dollars, 
or less than half the amount of national income 
produced in 1929. 
1933, 
first slowly and then at a more rapid rate until 
it advanced to 71.9 billion dollars in 1937. 
However, as a result of the decline in economic 
activity towards the end of 1937, which continued 
during the first half year of 1938, the national 
income suffered a sharp decline in 1938. It is 


rapidly. 


With the upturn in business in 
the national income began to rise again, 


averaged slightly less than 60 billion dollar 
a year. 

Among the various groups of industrial # 
business activities that makeup the economic lil 
the largest declines in ince 
produced last year were 27 percent in manufacturing 


of the country, 


26 percent inmining, and 15 percent in agriculture 
Smaller declines were reported in all the remainit 
groups except Federal, State, and local gover 
ment, which increased about 8 percent. 
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The income produced by billion dollars above the 


i) of the groups last year, HALF A CENTURY OF NATIONAL INCOME total income produced. 
,ith the exception of govern- PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES During 1938, approximately 
65 billion dollars was paid 


pent activities, was consider- 
— voree PER CAPITA out as against 70.7 billion 


ably below their 1929 levels. 
we electric light and power 
and manufactured gas group $12, 100,000,000 $192 ing year. Total compensation 
18,000,000, 000 236 of employees in salaries and 


dollars paid out in the preced- 


reported an aggregate income 
shout 10 percent smaller than 30, 700,000,000 333 wages, including work-relief 
in 1929. In most of the remain- 68 , 100,000,000 639 wages, allowances for social- 
ing industry groups the income 82, 700,000,000 681 security contributions by 
produced in 1938 ranged from 40, 100,000,000 320 workers and employers, and 


@ to80 percent of their 1929 71,900,000 ,000 556 other forms of labor income 


The income produced 64,000,000 ,000 491 in 1938 declined 7 percent. 
construction was Payments in the form of divi- 


levels. 








in contract 





slightly less than half the dends were nearly one-third 
mount produced in 1929. In 1932, it had dropped lower last year than in 1937, while interest pay- 
to one-seventh of its 1929 level. ments were 1 percent lower. Income paid out in 
Income Normally the income produced in any rents and royalties declined 8 percent, and with- 
Paid Out one year varies but slightly frm drawals by farmers, merchants, and independent 
the amounts paid out in the course of the year in professional persons decreased by 3 percent. 
the form of wages, salaries, dividends, interest, The share of the total 1938 income going to 
rents, and withdrawals from their businesses by employees in the form of wages, salaries, and other 
farmers, merchants, and professional people. labor income increased slightly and was the highest 
fowever, in years of relatively high business of any year during the period for which the Depart- 
activity, companies usually retain a part of ment of Commerce has income estimates. It 
their earnings for future amounted to 67.3 percent 
La agente cme DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME PAID OUT 
ut is slightly smaller IN out in 1938. Withdrawals 
than the income produced. by farmers, merchants, 


m the other hand, when . and independent profes- 





of the total income paid 


uusiness activity is at Sional people accounted 
a low ebb, companies for 16.1 percent, dividend 
tend topay out in wages, } and interest payments for 
salaries, interest, etc., ; ot 13 percent, andrents and 


mre than they produce <i ; royalties for 3.6 percent. 
< 


during that year. For . In other words out of 


example, in 1936 and in t DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST every $1,000 of income 


WAGES , SALARIES , SOCIAL ___ $8,476,000,000 id z } wees 
SECURITY CONTRIBUTIONS \_ 13 PERCENT paid out last year, $673 
AND OTHER LABOR INCOME . 
$ 43 ,747,000,000 
67.3 PERCENT 


i997, which were rela- 
tively good business 2 ee. a 
it te. epttanat . was withdrawn by farmers, 
income produced exceeded SOERGNES, One SUUERE 
ly more than 1 billion ae wa ae © 
Jollars the income paid holders of securities, and 
out. Last year the soumes $36 was paid out as net 


"as true and the amounts rent for the use of land 








paid out were about 1 UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE and other property ¥ 








1939 Conference of the I. L. O. 


The twenty-fifth conference of the Interna- In addition to these conventions, the confo. 


yholes 


ence adopted two significant recommendations ,, 
iis e comme 


tional Labor Organization held in Geneva in June 
1939 gave evidence of its continued vitality and regard to vocational education and apprenticesh, tall 

interest in promoting labor standards on an inter- The recommendation on apprenticeship ains , F ” aa 
national scale. Even in the face of the compli- secure uniformity in the degree of skill reguiny ae 


cated international situation, it proceeded to and in the methods of apprenticeship used in y 


a realistic discussion of the items on its different trades within each country. In tj — 


program and adopted a series of recommendations United States, where the place of private initj, 


looking toward an improvement of labor conditions. tive and collective bargaining in deternini, 


Four conventions were adopted: One dealing with conditions of apprenticeship is fully recognigy 


reyulations of hours of work for bus and truck the object may be accomplished by cooperatig, 


workers; another with the supervision by public the Government with the labor and employer orgy, 


authorities of the recruiting of migrant workers izations in the different trades. 
in one country for work in another; and two estab- : ' 
The shortening of hours of work 
lishing certain standards governiiig labor contracts mae 
mines and in industry generally was als: 
in the employment of natives in colonial areas. 

been discussed, but the conference decided t 


: ' ao hae postpone these items until the economic 
The United States prohibits the recruiting of : ; ; : 
international situation becomes more favorable. 











workers of foreign countries towork in the United 
States, andithas no colonial areas. fowever, all In spite of the numerous difficulties, | 
the United States delegates voted for these I. L. O. has emerged from this year's confere 


conventions because they represent a definite Stronger than it has been in the past. 


advance toward improvement of labor conditions. delegates realized that even in the event 


the International Labor Organization wo 


The bus and truck convention provides in functions to perform. Furthermore, the 


principle for an §8-hour day, a 48-hour week, a insistent demand from many delegates 


daily rest period of 12 hours, and an additional Organization concern itself with special 


weekly rest period of 30 of labor in t 


hours. It was found, state of the 


however, that conditions The purpose of the International Labor "near-war" a 


of work for bus and truck Organization is to provide the machinery arations for 


operators vary tremend- by which various countries may uct in consideration of lavor 


ously from one: country agreement to improve working and living needs and problems show 


to another and the provi- conditions of wage earners. The United open warfare actual 


sions proved too rivid States joined the I. L. O. in 1934, and break out in  £uropé 


to be adopted for all the delegates to the 1939 conference were: The conference snowe 


countries. The conven- Charles V. McLaughlin, Assistant Secretary clearly that thie 


tion therefore provides of labor, and Carter Goodrich, JU. S. is a living body capabl 


that competent authorities 
in each country be per- 
mitted to make exceptions 
from these maximum stand- 
ards if such exceptions 


are deemed necessary. 


Labor Commissioner at Geneva, representin#¢ of adjusting itself! 


the Federal Government;. Robert J. Watt, 
representing workers; and Henry I. Harriman, 
representing employers. They were assisted 
by a staff of experts, also representing 


the Government, workers, and employers. 


14 


new developments and 
accepting new respons 
bilities as they ris? 
in a changing intem& 


tional situation. 














What Happened to Prices in July 1939 


he confor 
a yholesale Prices. The general level of whole- July, 75.6 in June, 78.8 in July 1938, and 100 


Je commodity prices remained practically unchanged in 1926. This means that the same commodities 
. July. it was 4.3 percent lower than a year which cost $100 at wholesale in 1926 could be 


dations ; 
Nticeshjy 
) aims and , . — ik a 2 

— The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of purchased for $75.40 in July, $75.60 in the 


l requini ’ a : , , 
iE sale commodity prices stood at 75.4 in preceding month, and $78.80 in July 1938. 


€d in 


° In the 
te initi, INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


Cerminiy 











INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
JULY 1938 TO JULY 1939 


P( 20271 204, 


-ration of 





yer Organ. 


Pe 


All commodities 


Farm products 
Pcided t Raw materials 
omic ay Semimanufactured articles 


orable, Finished products .« « « « 
































ties, th 

onferenc: Retail Food Prices. For the country as a cities scattered throughout the United States was 
vole retail food prices averaged about the same 70.5 in July, 70.3 in June, and 73.7 a year ago. 
inJuly as in the preceding month. They were 4.4 In other words, for every dollar's worth of food- 
percent below the level of July 1938. Based on stuffs purchased in 1926, consumers paid on the 
(0 as the average for 1926, the Bureau of Labor average 70.5 cents in July, 70.3 cents in the 
Statistics index of retail food prices in 51 preceding month, and73.7 cents in July a year ago. 








AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 





RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
JULY 1939 JULY 1938 JULY 1938 TO WULY 1939 








' oo Cents Cents Cents Percent 
uc tual! Bread, pound . . « « « ° 8.0 8.8 - 0.8 - 9.1 
urope. Butter, pound ... . ° 30.6 32.8 - 2.2 - 6.8 
Milk, delivered, quart . 11.8 12.3 - 0.5 - 3.9 
Eggs, dozen .. 31.2 34.6 3.4 - 9.6 
Potatoes, pound 2.7 2.3 0.4 +14.9 
Lard, pound .. 10.2 12.9 2.7 -20.8 
Pork chops, pound 32.0 35.8 -10.6 
Round steak, pound 36.7 37.7 - 2.5 
Sugar, pound. . . 5.2 5.3 - 1.7 
Coffee, pound .. 22.4 23.1 - 2.4 



































Employment and Pay Rolls in July 1939 


Increases and declines in employment during 
the month of July were largely seasonal in char- 
acter. More than 100,000 workers lost their jobs 
in retail trade due to the usual midsummer decline 
in activity. Slightly fewer workers were reported 
in factories, anthracite and metal mines, hotels, 
dyeing and cleaning establishments, and brokerage 
These 


houses. declines were nearly offset by a 


the reduction 


employment, 50 of the 87 manufacturing industri. 


Despite Slight in the to 


reported increased employment in July, dy 


39,300 workers were added in canning, 13,0, 
boots and shoes, and 1,600 in silk and ray 
Men's clothing, cotton goods, book and job priy, 
ing; 

also recorded advances in 


aircraft, radio, and furniture industri. 


employment, which we 


greater volume of 


employment in 


transportation, and public utilities. 


The net change in 
nonagricul tural 
of 


of approximately 


by the Bureau 
30,000. 
workers with jobs in 
in July was, 


than in July a year ago. 


industries 


however, about 


employment for 


surveyed 


construction, 


all 


each 


Labor Statistics was a decline 
The total 


number of 


nonagricultural industries 
1,200,000 


the 


month 


larger 


in many cases in contrast 


with 


experience in previous years. 


Declines in employment were 


number of industries including automobiles, apr, 
cultural 
pottery, 
64,500 in 
largely to plant 


implements, 
and rubber 


shutdowns 


women's clothing, g] 


footwear. 


production of 1940 models. 


the industr,’; 


reported for, 


£ Lass 


The reductior 
automobiles, bodies, and parts was i 


preparatory to tk 








JULY 


4939, 


JUNE 1939, 


ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 


and JULY 1938 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





INDUSTRY 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 


AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 





JULY 
1939* 


JUNE 
1939% 


JULY 
1938 


JULY 
1939* 


JUNE 
19398 


JULY 


1938 





All industries 


Durable-goods groups: 
Iron and steel . 
Machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals 
Lumber 


Stone, clay, and glass . 


Nondurable-goods groups: 
Textiles 

Leather 

Food 

Tobacco 

Paper and printing... 
Chemicals 











7,141,900 


3,161,500 
774,500 
846,500 
441,800 
228,500 
612,400 
257,800 


3,980,400 
1,546,300 
301,500 
860,800 
88,600 
560,300 
363,100 
105,700 
154,100 


7,151,000 


3,231,200 
780,800 
846,500 
506,600 
228,500 
607,800 
261,000 


3,919,800 
1,546,300 
285,000 
815,700 
88,300 
556,100 
361,800 
107,700 
158,900 





* Preliminary 





6,460,900 


2,706, 200 
683,500 
734,100 
312,700 
197,300 
552,300 
226,300 


3,754,700 
1,411,100 
288,900 
854,500 
85,100 
539,100 
348,100 
92,300 
135,600 





$158,998,000 


76,580,000 
19,628,000 
22,543,000 
12,911,000 

5,571,000 
10,378,000 

5,549,000 


82,418,000 
24,549,000 
5,365,000 
19,718,000 
1,331,000 
15,014,000 
9,832,000 
2,872,000 
3,737,000 


=z Revised 





$163,037,000 


81,528,000 
20,518,000 
22,972,000 
15,355,000 

5,689,000 
11,055,000 

5,939,000 


81,509,000 
24,581,000 
4,841,000 
19,052,000 
1,311,000 
15,192,000 
9,929,000 
2,921,000 
3,682,000 





$134,034, 000 


58,722,000 
14,594,000 
17,324,000 
8,779,000 
4,397,000 
8,914,000 
4,714,000 


75,312,000 
21,096,000 
4, 848,000 
19,489,000 
1,270,000 
14,256,000 
9,211,000 
2,223,000 
2,919,000 
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134 , 000 


722,000 
94 , 000 
24 , 000 
79 , 000 
97 , 000 
1% 000 
14 , 000 


12,000 
96 , 000 
48,000 
89 , 000 
70,000 
56 , 000 
11,000 
23 , 000 
19, 000 


pyrable-Goods Industries. Although 69,700 
fer workers were employed in the durable-goods 
ups of industries in July, the total was more 
than 450,000 than in July 1938, The 
largest gains interval were 
9,000 in transportation equipment, 112,000 in 
yeninery, and 91,000 in iron and steel. 
income of workers 


larger 
over the 12-month 


The total weekly wage 
aployed in all durable-goods groups of industries 
in July declined $4,950,000. Nearly half of this 
jecrease was recorded in transportation equipment, 
largely automobiles. However, all durable-goods 
proups reported larger weekly pay rolls than a 
yar ago. The increases over the year interval 
ranged from $835,000 in stone, clay, and glass to 
wre than $5,000,000 in machinery manufacturing 


md iron and steel. 


Nondurable-Goods Industries. An increase of 
45,100 workers in foodstuffs combined with smaller 
gains in leather, paper and printing, chemicals, 
and tobacco provided employment for 60,600 addi- 
tional workers in the nondurable-goods industries 
in July. A quarter of a million more workers had 
jobs in industries manufacturing nondurable-goods 
this July compared with July of last year. 

Total weekly wage payments to workers employed 
in nondurable-goods industries rose $909,000 in 
July and were more than $7,100,000 higher than a 
year ago. All nondurable-goods groups reported 
larger weekly pay rolls this July and the increases 
over the 12-month period varied in amounts from 
$61,000 in tobacco and $229,000 in foodstuffs to 
$758,000 in paper and printing and $3,450,000 
in textiles. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 


factory employment was slightly lower in July. 
It was, however, more than 10 percent higher than 
The index stood at 90.5 in July as 
in the preceding month, 81.9 a year 


a year ago. 
wainst 90.6 
ago, and 100 as the average for 1923-25 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Factory pay rolls declined 2.4 percent in 
They were nearly 19 percent higher than 
a year ago. The Bureau's index reveals that for 
every $1,000 paid out in wages in 1923-25, manu- 
facturing industries paid out $838 in July as 
against $859 in June and $706 in July of last year. 


July. 





RREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Factory Pay-Roll Index 


1923-25 = 100 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


The average workweek in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of 36.5 hours in July was slightly 
lower than in the preceding month and about 1 
hour per week higher than a year ago. Hourly 
earnings averaged approximately 648 cents or 
Slightly less than in June but slightly more 


than in July of last year. Theweekly wage income 


of about $23.70 averaged by factory workers this 


July was 50 cents lower than in the preceding 


month and $1.60 per week higher than a year ago. 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Weekly earnings: 
$31.40 in automobiles 
27.10 in blast furnaces and rolling , 
26.95 in foundries and machine shops 
19.60 in brick manufacturing 


19.25 in sawmills 


Average weekly hours of work and hour] 


weekly earnings in the five selected 


goods industries in July 1939 were-- 








HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN TOBACCO MANUFACTURES AND PAPER AND PRINTING 
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Cigars and cigarettes .. 


Paper and printing: 
Paper boxes s¢ 0 
Paper and pulp .«.+«++«« « 
Book and job printing... 


Newspapers and periodicals. 














Tobacco manufactures: Percent Percent | Percent 


Chewing, smoking, and snuff] : - 0.8 52.! + 2.8 + 3.0 | $18.50 


+ 0.1 + 3.2 17.25 


55.0 } 21.20 
61.5 ‘ 23.40 
80.0 “ 30.15 


100.0 t 2 36.80 


























In the five selected durable-goods industries 
the average weekly hours of work and average 
hourly and weekly earnings of factory workers in 


July 1939 were-- 


Weekly hours: 


37.5 in foundries and machine shops 
36.5 in brick manufacturing 

36.0 in sawmills 

34.0 in automobiles 


32.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


92.5 in automobiles 

85.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
71.5 in foundries and machine shops 
54.5 in sawmills 


53.0 in brick manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
41.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
38.0 in paper and pulp 
36.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
35.5 in tires and inner tubes 


34.5 in petroleum refining 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
98.5 in petroleum refining 
5 in tires and inner tubes 
in slaughtering and meat packing 
in paper and pulp 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 


Weekly earnings: 
$33.90 in petroleum refining 
33.85 in tires and inner tubes 
28.55 in slaughtering and meat packing 
23.40 in paper and pulp 


13.85 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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six of the 10 selected durable- and nondurable- 
ods nanufacturing industries reported a longer 
yerage workweek this July than in the same month 


of last year. The sharpest increases in weekly 
we time were 24 percent.in blast furnaces 
yd rolling mills, 19 percent in tires and inner 
tubes, 11 percent in foundries and machine shops, 
percent in automobiles. 
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TAIL TRADE 


Employmenteceesers 3,271,500 - 


weekly pay roll... $64,955,000 
Weekly hourSeceees 42.5 a 
$0.56 


10 


Hourly earnings... 

Weekly earnings... $22. 
WOLESALE TRADE 

1,410,800 

$43,936,000 

41.5 

$0.72 


$29.95 


EaployMentscsesees 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hourSsceees 
Hourly earnings... 
Weekly earnings... 
METAL MINING 
Eaployment..cecscecs 66,400 


Weekly pay roll... $1,567,000 


Weekly hourS...ees 
fourly earnings... 
Weekly earnings... 
BITUMINOUS COAL 

Enployment....see- 
Weekly 


Weekly 


365, 600 
$7, 141,000 
24.5 

$0.90 
$22.10 


pay roll... 
NOUTSsseces 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 

Employment..ssseee 409,000 
Weekly pay roll... $13,578,000 
Weekly 


hOUPS. seeece 39.0 
$0.81 


$30.50 


Sourly earnings... 





Weekly earnings... 
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meat 


Except for small declines petroleum 


refining and slaughtering and packing, 


workers in all of theselected industries averaged 
higher weekly: wages inJuly 1939 than inJuly 1938. 


The largest gains over the year interval were 


25 percent in blast furnaces and rolling mills, 


19 percent in tires and inner tubes, and 11 per- 


cent in foundries and machine shops. 


IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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HOTELS 
Employment..eeeses 
Weekly 
Weekly 


263, 200 


pay roll... $3,298,000 


HOurS.cecses 47.0 


Hourly earnings... $0.32 


Weekly earnings... $15.05 


POWER & LIGHT 
Employmentecsesess 298, 200 


Weekly pay roll... $9,516,000 


Weekly hours...+++- 38.5 


Hourly $0.87 


Weekly 


earnings... 
earnings... $33.65 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Emp loym< 
Weekly 
Weekly 


Mtccseccese 186, 100 


$6,055,000 
46.0 


pay roll... 
hourSs sess. 
Hourly earnings... $0.7 


Weekly earnings... $33.15 

LAUNDRIES 
Enployment..-eesees 
Weekly 
Weekly 


231, 100 
$3,826,000 
43.5 

$o. 


pay roll... 
NOUrS.seees 
Hourly 42 


Weekly 


earnings... 

earnings... $17.90 

DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment. .eceees 
Weekly 
Weekly 


62,500 

$1, 113,000 
42.0 

$0.48 
$19.90 
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Business and Economic Conditions in July 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Income. 
particularly wheat, tobacco, and peaches resulted 


Farm larger sales of most crops, 
in a 7 percent gaininthe cash receipts of farmers 
in July. Estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate cash farm sales totaling $534,000,000 
in July, as against $501,000,000 in the preceding 
month and $609,000,000 a year ago. 

Government payments to farmers 
$36,000,000 inJuly. This was $15,000,000 smaller 


than in June but $2,000,000 larger than in July 1938. 


aggregated 


Farm Employment. 
of winter 


Completion of the hary«, 


grain and hay crops in most sectig. 


of the country resulted in a 10 percent dec), 
in farm employment in July. The Departmen ,; 
that slightly 


employed on 


Agriculture estimates 
11,000,000 


August 1. 


nore 


persons were 


farns 
Of this number 8,200,000 were fai) 
workers, that is, farm operators and members » 
their families who work on the farms without wags. 


and 2,850,000 were hired farm workers. 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Output of iron and steel whichusually declines 
during the summer rose markedly in July. Produc- 


tion of lumber continued at about the same level 
assemblies 
shift 


industries 


but automobile declined sharply as 


preparations for the to new models began. 


Most nondurable-goods continued to 


operate at their usual levels for this season of 


the year. On the whole the volume of industri) 


production as measured by the Federal Resery 


Board's seasonally adjusted index recorded ; 


further increase in July. Based on average outpit 
of factories and mines in 1923-25 as 100, the inie 
stood at 102 in July, as against 98 in the prece- 


ing month and 83 a year ago. 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
Industrial Production 


ADJUSTED INDEX 
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BUSINESS AND 


jytonobiles. Approximately 209,300 passenger 
yrs and trucks were assembled in July. This 
spares with 309,700 in the preceding month and 
41,400 @ year ago. 

situminous Coal. July production of bituminons 
nal aggregated 29,500,000 tons — approximately 
1,600,000 tons more than in June and 6,100,000 
ins more than in July of last year. 

Building Construction. The value of building 
for which permits were issued in 
0,038 cities in July totaled slightly more than 
3179,600,000, compared with $196,100,000 in June. 
me value of building construction this July was 
gout 10 percent larger than in the corresponding 


ynth of 1938. 


onstruction 





K<Oor- 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric power 
recorded a further increase in July. Total pro- 
duction of 10,478 million kilowatt hours compares 
with 10,354 million kilowatt June and 
9,405 million kilowatt hours in July of last year. 


hours in 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. On the average, 
Class I railroads loaded approximately 642,900 
cars of freight per week in July as against 
620,800 cars per week in the preceding month and 
572,400 cars per week a year ago. 


Steel. Production of steel ingots in July 
totaled nearly 3,290,000 tons. This was about 
150,000 tons more than in June and 1,315,000 tons 
more than in July of last year. 





Government Employment and Relief in July 1939 


Employment in the Federal Service. Slightly 
wre than 1,310,000 persons were employed in the 
About 806,700 
supervisory, 


federal Government service inJuly. 
excluding 121,200 
ad technical employees included under construc- 
the 


in the military, 


force-account, 


tim projects below), were in executive 
376,300 were 5,400 in 
the legislative, and 2,200 in the judicial service. 

Construction Projects. Government construction 
projects provided the following employment and 


tamings at the site of construction in July: 


branch, 


EMPL OYME NT EARNINGS 
*ublic Works 


Administration....sese 273,800 $23,080,000 

fegular Federal government 
appropriations 

inited States Housing 
STAG F es cs ccccccces 

Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation....sssesees 


All construction projects. 


265,200 25,780,000 


13,000 1,430,000 


2,500 
54,500 


266, 400 
50,556,400 


Work Projects. The number of workers employed 
on projects of the Work Projects Administration 
totaled 2,310,000 in July, compared with 2,620,000 
in June. Wage payments to the workers employed 
aggregated $125,700,000 or approximately $16, 100,000 
less than in the preceding month. 


C.C. C. and W. Y. A. The Federal 
Agency has been administering both the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth Admin- 
The C. C. C. 
camp supervisors, and 


Security 


istration since July 1. employed 
322,100 enrolled workers, 
instructors in July at a total pay roll of approx- 
imately $14,460,000. The N. Y¥. A. provided 
employment to 207,000 persons at a total pay roll 


of nearly $2,650,000. 


General Relief. Preliminary reports from 
104 urban areas to the Social Board 
indicate that approximately 713,500 families and 


received $19,730,000 in general 


Security 


Single persons 
relief in July. 
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